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MEDICAL PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS, AND PRACTICAL 

MEDICINE. 

11. A New Method of treating Disease by controlling the Circulation of the 
Blood in Different Parts of the Body. —Dr. John Chapman, in a recent paper 
{Med. Times and Gaz., July 18th, 1863), claims to “have discovered that a 
controlling power over the circulation of the blood in the brain, in the spinal 
cord, in the ganglia of the sympathetic nervous system, and through the agency 
of these nervous centres, also in every other organ of the body, can be exercised 
by means of cold and heat applied to different parts of the back. In this man¬ 
ner the reflex excitability, or excito-motor power of the spinal cord, and the 
contractile force of the arteries in all parts of the body can be immediately 
modified. 

“ In order,” he says, “ to lessen the excito-motor power of the spinal cord only, 
I apply ice in an India-rubber bag about two inches wide along that part of the 
spinal column containing the part of the cord on which I wish to act. On the 
same principle, the vitality of the spinal cord may be increased by applying hot 
water and ice alternately, each in an India-rubber bag, if very energetic action 
be required ; if less vigorous action be necessary, I apply ice, or iced water only, 
using it several times a day, for a short time on each occasion, with a long inter¬ 
val between each application. 

“ If it be desirable to increase the circulation in any given part of the body, 
this I have found myself able to effect by exerting a soothing, sedative, depress¬ 
ing, or paralyzing influence (according to the amount of power required) over 
those ganglia of the sympathetic which send vaso-motor nerves to the part in¬ 
tended to be acted on. This influence may be exerted by applying ice to the 
central part of the back, over a width of from four to four and a half inches, 
and extending longitudinally over the particular segments of the sympathetic 
and of the spinal cord on which it is desired to act. 

“ For example, intending to direct a fuller and more equable flow of blood to 
the brain, I apply ice to the back of the neck and between the scapulm; in¬ 
creased circulation in and warmth of the upper extremities are induced in the 
same way; thoracic and abdominal viscera can be influenced in like manner by 
applications to the dorsal and lumbar regions; while the legs and the coldest 
feet ever felt can have their circulation so increased that they become thoroughly 
warm by an ice-bag applied to the lower part of the back. 

“ The bags I use are of different lengths: of the width already named for 
adults, and of lesser widths, of course, for children. I have had them made 
both of India rubber, and of linen with a surface of India rubber upon it: the 
former are the best. The width of the bags is equal throughout, except at the 
opening, which is narrowed to facilitate tying, and elastic to admit easily the lumps 
of ice. When the bag is full. I divide it, if a long one, into three segments : 
this can be done by constricting it forcibly with a string; the ice of the upper 
part is thus prevented from descending, as the melting goes on, into the lower 
part of the bag. I am preparing a bag on a new principle, which will be a great 
improvement on those I now use ; but as it is not yet complete, I abstain from 
describing it here. 1 sustain the bag in the position intended by means of ribbon 
or tape passed through loops at the back of it, then over the shoulders, and 
round the body. 

“ Theoretically, I feel assured that by the methods I have described physi¬ 
cians will be able to control the great majority of diseases; experimentally, I 
have already received numerous and wonderful proofs that this assurance is well 
founded. By thus acting, by means of cold or heat, or both, alternately or com¬ 
bined, on the spinal cord and ganglia of the sympathetic, I have succeeded in 
completely arresting the fits of many epileptics, and in curing the following 
maladies : Paralysis; long-continued and extreme headaches ; prolonged giddi¬ 
ness ; extreme somnolence; a feeling of want of firmness in standing and of 
security in walking; habitual hallucinations; loss of memory; weakness and 
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dimness of sight; ocular spectra; inequality of the pupils ; lateral anaesthesia ; 
in controllable spasmodic opening and shutting of the mouth; cramps of the 
limbs (in two cases of the hands, incapacitating the patients to continue their 
work); numbness of the fingers, incapacitating the patient to pick up small 
objects, or to use a needle ; paralysis of the bladder; incapacity to retain the 
urine more than a few minutes (two cases recovered to a surprising extent); 
profuse and too frequent menstruation; scanty and irregular menstruation; 
extreme menstrual pains; profuse leucorrhcea, with long-continued bearing 
down of the womb, and extreme pain of the back; habitual constipation; 
habitual diarrhoea; general coldness of the surface of the body, which has con¬ 
tinued for many years; habitually and hitherto irremediably cold feet.” 

In treating paralysis originating primarily in a lesion of the spinal cord, ac¬ 
cording to the above method. Dr. C. says: “My first effort is directed to the 
spinal cord, which I endeavour to restore to a healthy condition by increasing 
or diminishing the circulation of blood in it. I effect either of these results 
by directly modifying its temperature. Moreover, as fibres from the ganglia of 
the sympathetic are distributed to the sheaths and bloodvessels of the spinal cord, 
it can be influenced by cold and heat not only directly, but indirectly by acting 
on those ganglia. The restorative power which I have been able to exert in 
this manner is truly surprising, and, I believe, quite unparalleled by any influence 
ever exerted by medicine. 

“ If the paralyzed limb be cold, my next object is to increase the circulation 
in it; this I do, as already said, by lessening the vaso-motor power of those 
ganglia of the sympathetic which preside over the bloodvessels of the limb in 
question. In this manner I find that the circulation in it can be so increased 
as to make it even very unpleasantly hot. 

“ The health of the spinal cord having been improved, and the circulation and 
consequent nourishment of the paralyzed limb having been adequately increased, 
I then, and not until then, apply galvanism to the paralyzed muscle, if this aid 
seems needful. When thus applied, after the cord and limb have been acted on 
as described, the affected muscles prove far more rapidly responsive to the gal¬ 
vanic stimulus than paralyzed muscles usually are, and recover their natural 
size and strength with proportionate rapidity. But in fact such is the health¬ 
giving influence of the process I have described, that the limb will generally 
recover its healthy condition without the use of galvanism at all. 

“The treatment thus described has reference to those forms of paralysis origi¬ 
nating in a lesion of the spinal cord ; but I have found myself able to exert a 
curative influence scarcely less potent even when the paralyzing lesion is within 
the skull, and certainly far more so than can be exerted by any internal remedy.” 

“To cure epilepsy,” he says : “Care must be taken, in the first place, that 
all sources of eccentric irritation be removed; assured of this, as far as possible 
I direct all my efforts to accomplish two objects—first, to lessen the excito- 
motor power of the spinal cord by lessening the amount of blood circulating in 
it; and, second, to prevent those spasmodic contractions of the cerebral arte¬ 
ries which induce the sudden loss of consciousness constituting the first phase 
of an epileptic fit. To achieve these objects, I order— 

“ First, and most important, ice to be applied to some one part or to the 
whole length of the back, and from two to eighteen hours a day, according to 
the special character of the case under treatment. 

“ Secondly, if the extremities be cold, to aid them in recovering their wonted 
warmth during the first day or two of treatment—by frequently immersing them 
in hot water, and by friction, also, in winter, by clothing the arms, down to the 
wrists, and the legs, down to the ankles, in flannel. 

“ Thirdly, as auxiliaries (1) to take abundant physical exercise, and to use 
dumb-bells when practicable, or other special means of increasing the respiratory 
activity and of expanding the energy of the spinal cord; (2) so to cut or dress 
the hair that it shall not cover or keep warm the upper part of the back of the 
neck ; (3) to exercise the brain daily and systematically in some healthy study, 
or if this be impracticable, to insure regular mental activity by means of some 
interesting employment; and (4) to take care that the dress along the centre 
of the back be light and cool. 
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If ice be properly applied to the back, the extremities, however cold, may be 
made quickly warm, so that in many cases the use of hot water may be wholly 
dispensed with; but in severe cases, where immediate derivation of blood to the 
extremities is urgently required, and more especially in winter, it is expedient 
to accelerate the influence of the ice applied to the sympathetic ganglia by the 
means just indicated.” 

In a subsequent paper in the same journal (Oct. 17, 1863), Dr. Chapman 
relates a case of hemiplegia benefited by this mode of treatment, and claims to 
have benefited by it two cases of diabetes. 

12. Treatment of Delirium Tremens. —Surgeon War. Hanbury, in an inter¬ 
esting article ( Madras Quarterly Journal. July, 1863) on the treatment of 
Delirium Tremens, states that “ during the last few years, the cases which have 
come under my observation have been successfully treated by the use of stimu¬ 
lants (brandy and porter) in limited quantities, and concentrated nourishment 
during the first two or three days of the affection, followed at the end of that 
time by the exhibition of opium in anodyne doses at night. The small amount 
of that medicine, when thus administered, which generally sufficed to induce 
curative sleep, seemed to suggest that its use could be dispensed with, and that 
the disease might be left—as far as this medicine was concerned—to the efforts 
of nature alone, and accordingly an opportunity was taken advantage of to 
test by experience how far the supposition would prove correct. 

“ An old and very dissipated soldier, who had been previously treated in the 
way just indicated, suffered from delirium tremens twice subsequently, and on 
each of these occasions the characteristic symptoms subsided under the use of 
Stimulants and nutritious food, chiefly beef-tea and egg-flip. Somewhat later 
a sergeant, much addicted to drink, was admitted with dysentery, aggravated, if 
not caused by this military vice. At the end of two days the symptoms of 
delirium tremens became developed, and the cure was trusted to nature alone, 
aided by nutrients and stimulants, and again with a favourable result. 

“ A short time after the occurrence of the last case, I was consulted regarding 
the condition of a man, of very drunken habits, affected by the disease, and who 
had taken several large doses of opium prescribed in the usual manner. He 
was delirious and in imminent danger of sinking. The face was collapsed and 
bedewed with a cold sweat, the pulse was small, rapid, and feeble, and the hands 
tremulous ; and as some cases of cholera were under treatment in the hospital 
at the time, the impression suggested itself that he had already reached the col¬ 
lapsed stage of that disease. A little consideration, however, of the attending 
circumstances of the case, left no room to doubt that the prostration was due 
to the unfavourable action of the opium exhibited, and I recommended that its 
further use should be discontinued, and that brandy and porter, with nutritious 
diet, should be had recourse to. The effect of this change of treatment was 
very remarkable, and well calculated to make a deep impression. The pulse 
rallied, the skin became warm, active diaphoresis succeeded to passive serous 
exudation. A tranquil manner and calm expression of countenance were sub¬ 
stituted for nervous tremour and low delirium ; and in about 30 hours after the 
opium was omitted, he fell into a quiet sleep and awoke, cured, at the end of 
ten hours. 

“ The injurious influence of opium, and the sufficiency of the expectant or non 
‘ therapeutic’ treatment to effect a cure, were well demonstrated in this case, 
and I have been informed by the gentlemen who had first to do with it, that the 
treatment ‘ without opium,' was also successful in two instances which have 
since come under his notice. 

“ But though examples may thus be adduced to prove that opium can be dis¬ 
pensed with, it may well be supposed, in the absence of more numerous facts 
bearing upon the subject, that the position of a medical man who adopts an ex¬ 
pectant treatment must, for the present, of necessity, be a more or less anxious 
one.” 

To illustrate the various and uncertain action of opium in the disease Mr. 
Hanbury gives an account of three different attacks in the same individual, and 
remarks that in the first the “ remedy had no unfavourable effect when given in 



